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|’ THESE YEARS of seemingly endless crisis, it re- 

quires a truly major event overseas to capture the 
attention of the American people. Perhaps this is one of 
our problems. Are we willing to take a serious interest 
in a nation and its relation to us only when we hear the 
sound of explosion? Most Americans were surprised, 
even shocked by the widespread demonstrations which 
took place late last spring in Japan against the Kishi 
government and the revised Security Treaty. After the 
cancellation of his trip, President Eisenhower in his 
speech to the American people, sought to write off this 
embarrassing defeat as the work of a small group of 
Communists, agitators totally unrepresentative of the 
Japanese people. 

Communists and other extremists were certainly in- 
volved in the demonstrations, but all close students of 
Japanese affairs know that the problems and events 
leading to the demonstrations were vastly more complex 
than the President understood. They also know that the 
movement was spearheaded not by Communists but by 
intellectuals and students whose opinions covered a 
wide political spectrum. Appreciable numbers of Japan- 
ese Christians, moderate social democrats, apolitical 
housewives, and even some conservatives played promin- 
ent roles. In fact, it was a movement which for at least 
the moment incorporated individuals and groups cover- 
ing a broader political range than any political action 
group ever established in modern Japan. Naturally, there 
were multiple confusions, much spontaneity and little 
long-range planning, and many mistakes—tactical and 
otherwise. But it is most important to abandon the naive 
idea that all was produced by the Communists—which 
incidentally is to give them vastly more credit than they 
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deserve—and instead, to attempt a serious appraisal of 
United States relations with Japan in the light of this 
incident. 

The following reports are not necessarily “the truth.” 
Japanese intellectuals, like all other socio-economic 
classes, have their own “points of view,” their own 
biases. Like other groups also, they are not united. 
Nevertheless, the time has come for Americans to hear 
the other side in Japan. Our communication has been 
almost wholly with the conservatives, Perhaps this is 
because they speak our language better, both literally and 
in an ideological sense. Perhaps also it is because our 
government has not yet discovered the importance of 
going beyond government-to-government relations, and 
seeking to know well all segments of a society, their posi- 
tions and their views. It is not necessary to agree with 
a group in order to communicate with it, but one of our 
greatest shortcomings in Japan is that our Embassy has 
so little contact with any political group except the con- 
servatives. Naturally, the opposition parties and elernents 
react adversely to a conservative-American “in group,” 
and real policy differences are magnified by an unnatural 
isolation and aloofness. For a decade now, ever since the 
close of the Occupation reform era in Japan, we have 
tended to shun the Japanese intellectual in a great va- 
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riety of ways. And then, when he shows a continuing 
susceptibility to the left, we wonder why 

It may be argued that our alliance with the conserva- 
tives is exaggerated, that we have expended considerable 
efforts on cultural relations, bringing hundreds of Japan- 
ese intellectuals to this country through one program or 
another. Some attention has been paid to cultural rela- 
tions although I regret to say that in Japanese intellec- 
tual circles our activities have been severely damaged by 
an excess of political screening. It is tragic and incred- 
ibly stupid, but we are still refusing visas to certain 
Japanese intellectuals (who are not Communists and 
academit 


nevere were) because they may have been 


Marxists, visited Red China, or had some other “taint” 


on their record. But why are we afraid 


It is also true that our Embassy officials in Tokyo, 
many of them able men, perfectly capable of handling 


themselves in a challenging intellectual discussion or d 


e- 
American 
They 
written ré ports 
desks. This 
intellectuals and 


others in the so-called anti-American category would not 


bate with Japanese opponents of current 
policy, have almost no contact with this opposition 
do not know them except through the 


that pass—in massive fashion—over their 


cannot be excused by saying that the 


meet with Americans. That simply is not true. One must 


distinguish between opposition to American policy, 


which is rather strong in Japan, and opposition to 


Americans (anti-Americanism), which is very weak. As 
one American scholar who has not always agreed. with 
my Japanese friends on foreign policy matters, I have 
not had the slightest difficulty in contacting people of all 
political positions from right to left, and conducting 
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serious discussions with them. We 
this on the part of our official as \ 
representatives in Japan, Again, w! 
Below are presented the viewpoint 
tive young Japanese scholars. Each 
fessor at Tokyo University. The 
Sakamoto) is 31, the oldest (Prof: Saito 
These two, incidentally, have had itional 
ence in the United States. Professor ida has 
at Oxford (1956-58 


his higher education in Japan. Eacl 


Professor I 


cializes in a somewhat different field 

national politics, Ishida in Japane 

Fukuda in Western political th 

American constitutional and political history. All of them 
can be classified as political moderates, non-Communist 
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inteliectuais, 


and non- Marxist; like most young Japanese 


they would probably call themselves “socialists” and 


, 


with these terms subject to various inter- 


“progressives,” 
pretations. Certainly they would all wish to be consider- 
ed supporters of the basic themes implicit in modern 
democracy. 

They speak for themselves. There has been no tamper- 


ing with their words. It is time that we heard the demo- 
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cratic opposition in Japan. Indeed, in listening, in pon- 
dering, and in answering—when we feel it warranted 

we will be doing a tremendous service to American- 
Japanese relations. No alliance is strong if it rests prim- 
arily upon one party or one segment of society. The time 
has come to broaden the lines of communications with 
Japan, to develop at all levels a diplomacy in depth. 


The May-June Incident 
BY KANICHI FUKUDA 


ARLY IN 1960, a series of political incidents took 

place in Japan that attracted world-wide attention. 
From the official point of view, public demonstrations 
against decisions of the duly elected majority prevented 
President Eisenhower’s scheduled visit to Japan and suc- 
cessfully compelled the Kishi Cabinet to resign. But the 
controversial revised Mutual Security Treaty between 
the United States and Japan ultimately did come into 
legal effect, and Mr. Kishi merely handed over the 
Prime Ministership to an equally staunch supporter of 
the Treaty, Mr. Ikeda. 

From the broader political viewpoint, however, the 
political incidents which took place will probably leave 
a deep and lasting impact upon Japanese politics, and 
may well signal the end of an era. To understand this, 
one must prepare oneself mentally in at least two re- 
spects: one must be prepared firstly to relinquish the 
bias whereby all foreign events are identified either with 
freedom or Communism, using American policies and 
pressures as the yardstick of measurement. In addition, 
it must be realized that the politics of a nation are not 
to be understood merely by surveying its formal institu- 
tions, but must be viewed in the light of the various 
conditions that effect the actual operation of these in- 
stitutions 

Many Americans may be unfamiliar with the ele- 
mental fact that the recent protest movement in Japan 
was conducted “for the protection of democracy,” not 
for socialism or for anti-Americanism. Thus it may be 
desirable to devote some space initially to a description 
of what actually took place on May 19 and June 15, in- 
cluding some historical background. Unless we are will- 
ing to turn away from sensationalism and seek the facts 
soberly, we cannot hope for stable American- Japanese 
relations 

Because of his background as an important member 
of the Tojo Cabinet, Mr. Kishi was not a popular Prime 
Minister. Although he was successful in maintaining a 
conservative majority in the 1958 House of Representa- 
tives election (because he had the support of Japanese 
financial interests and a strong party organization), the 
Japanese public never displayed toward him the per- 
sonal attachment they had shown to Mr. Yoshida and 
Mr. Hatoyama. Also influencing their sentiments were 
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certain undercurrents in Japanese foreign policy. There 
was considerable dissatisfaction with American military 
bases in Japan which were viewed as an extension of the 
Occupation. There was also a desire for some adjust- 
ment of relations with Communist China. But our 
shrewd Premier cut off all communications with Red 
China and proposed a revision of the U.S.-Japan de- 
fense pact, a step acceptable to Mr. Dulles. Undoubtedly 
this latter step was taken in the hope that it would bring 
Mr. Kishi personal popularity and increase the prestige 
of his conservative party while at the same time follow- 
ing the United States in diplomacy. 

lreaty revision negotiations were begun in Tokyo. It 


] 


did not take long for observers to see clearly that the 


revision 


volved, would not substantially reduce the military rights 


previously acquired 


although changes in phraseology were in- 


and would seriously damage our 
future relations witn Communist China. Thus not only 
lid the Socialist Party and the labor unions strongly op- 
pose the revision, but even within his own party, certain 
Thus Mr. Kishi’s gamble to 
create public supp rt did not pay off. In the House of 


} ‘ ] 
lactions were skepucai 


Councillors election of June 1959, the conservative candi- 
dates avoided the treaty revision issue in their efforts 
to win votes, By the time that the negotiations had been 
concluded, Kishi recognized that the revised treaty con- 
stituted a considerable burden to him, in terms of public 
sentiment. The measures used to obtain a majority in 
the Diet were firstly to exercise strong pressure upon 
Diet members who belonged to the government party, to 
conduct a propaganda campaign on revision advantages 


the public, and to attempt an isolation of the op- 


be lore 


tion groups. But when it became clear that mere 


hasis upon the advantages of the revision (the 


es were mainly ornamental) could not dissolve 


suspicions and the fact of numerous disadvant- 
Mr. Kishi then made an ideological appeal, at- 

ill those who rejected his views as neutralists 
tools of international Communism. This logic might 
won applause from financial circles, but it further 


ed public sentiment. Idealists who entertained 


from lofty motives and realists who 


tions for peace 


Japanese national interest in establishing some 
endi with China came to feel a strong obliga- 

1 joint resistance against Mr. Kishi. 
unions, which under favorable economic 
tions had rather conspicuously declined in their 
ty to launch action programs, were now able to 
) Opposition the new security pact into a na- 


umpaign. The demand increased that the Lower 


bye dissolved 


ior to affixing any signatures on 
Treaty and the ie be tested before Japanese pub- 

opinion. But instead of acceding to this demand. Mr. 
Kishi chose to present the Japanese people with a fait 
accompli. On January 24, 1960, the new treaty was 


sioned in Washington 
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In this manner, Mr. Kishi sought to put the new 
treaty into effect rapidly and therefore win plaudits in 
Washington, enhancing his personal position in Japanese 
conservative circles. The new treaty was submitted to 
the House of Representatives on February 4 for ratifica- 
tion. A special committee was established to deliberate 
upon the treaty, But Mr. Kishi’s strident ideological ap- 
peal could not avoid affecting adversely the whole pro- 
cess of obtaining Diet consent, of creating national unity 
through the full airing of conflicting opinions. Certain 
conservative party factional bosses began to suggest that 
Kishi should resign, as a condition of their support for 
the new treaty. And the Socialist Party became intran- 
sigent, determined to use any means available to prevent 
the ratification. 

Instead of giving concrete replies to the questions 
posed by the non-government parties, the administration 
merely declared its unconditional confidence in Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy. But such confidence was not suf- 
ficient in terms of public support, and then a fateful in- 
cident occurred. An American plane on an espionage 
flight was shot down on May 2, and it was made clea: 
that similar flights had long been made from Japanese 
bases. This shock immediately caused the new security 
pact to become a matter of grave concern to the man in 
the street. Over one-third of the entire electorate in 
Japan signed petitions to the House of Representatives, 
urging the representatives not to ratify the treaty. 

Demonstrations were not confined to labor unions. 
Christians prayed for peace and marched in the streets 
singing hymns. The Diet session was to last until May 26, 
but the deliberations were delayed by the emergence of 
many new issues, one after another. Even the Lower 
House of the Diet, which had taken up the treaty first, 
had had no discussion on the Status Agreement which 
accompanied the treaty and directly affected the rights 
of the people. One could easily sense mounting public 
debate and the demand for more careful Diet delibera- 
tion. The Socialist Party attempted to shelve the treaty 
and the Liberal Democratic Party insisted upon an ex- 
tension of the session because of the need for full discus- 
sion. In isolation, Mr. Kishi and his group were secretly 
planning a coup d'état 

On May 19, the leaders of the conservative party at- 
tempted to impose mutually contradictory decisions on 
two committees. The Steering Committee insisted upon 
extending the session for 50 days so that sufficient time 
But the Spex ial 
Committee on the Security Treaty proposed that ques- 


for deliberation would be ay ailable 
tions on the treaty be brought to an end. Each of these 
proposals disregarded established Diet practice. A vote 
to extend a session is taken on the last day of the session 


or a day or two previously. And prior to taking a vote on 


ending discussion and debate, a committee like the Spe- 


cial Committee on the Security Treaty should have 
examined all petitions. Thus the opposition parties ob- 
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jected to the courses of action proposed, and the two 
committees broke up in confusion. 

The proposal to extend the session was then adopted 
solely by government party members in the Steering 
Committee. The objections of opposition party members, 
who had had no opportunity to attend the committee 
meeting, were ignored by the chairman. Then the So- 
cialist Party Diet members sat down between the Speak- 
er’s Chamber and the floor of the House in order to 
prevent the plenary session. The Speaker summoned 500 
police, the Socialists were dragged out, and the plenary 
session opened. 

Meanwhile, the Chairman of the Special Committee 
on the Security Treaty opened a committee meeting as 
soon as the bell was rung for the plenary session. Instant- 
ly, the Socialist Party Diet members submitted a motion 
of non-confidence in the Chairman. The meeting was 
thrown into confusion and two minutes later, the Chair- 
man left the chamber. According to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, a bill of non-confidence should be voted upon 
before all other bills, The chairman, however, did not 
abide by this, and later asserted that the Security Treaty, 
the Status Agreements, and all other related bills had 
been passed as a package during the two minutes of 
confusion. This procedure was vigorously protested both 
by the opposition party Diet members and some factions 
within the government party. In their absence, however, 
fourteen minutes before midnight, the plenary session 
adopted a bill extending the session and the Security 
Treaty. 

Most of the Diet members of the government party 
did not know the decisions of the Special Committee on 
the Security Treaty, and some left the floor of the House 
when informed that the actions were to be taken at once. 
On the evening of May 19, it was raining. Thousands of 
petitioners surrounded the Diet building, standing in the 
rain. The opposition parties claimed that the two resolu- 
tions passed by the Lower House were null and void, and 
as a protest, they refused to attend subsequent Diet 
meetings. Mr. Kishi and his followers celebrated the 
success of their surprise attack, and the Chief Whip of 
the Liberal Democratic Party optimistically predicted 
that it would take only a week to restore the Diet to 
normalcy. 

It did not take long to prove that this “success” was 
a political blunder. The surprise attack was upon the 


people themselves. It was a second Marco Polo Bridge 


Incident, a second Pearl Harbor, which completely de- 
prived the government of moral authority, a minimal re- 
quirement for law and order. And public opinion had 
deserted the Diet. On the day following the incident, 
May 20, all of the leading newspapers in Japan except 
the English-language Japan Times called for the resigna- 
tion of the Kishi Cabinet and the dissolution of the cur- 
rent Diet in order to restore confidence in parliamentary 


government. On this same day some 100,000 citizens par- 
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ticipated in demonstrations, intent upon manifesting 
their disapproval of the Diet actions. 

By this time, opposition to Mr. Kishi had gone beyond 
all previous bounds, and had transcended the question 
of the treaty itself. The public was aroused, and an ex- 
citing era ensued, with a chain reaction liberating power- 
ful mass forces. Suddenly, there was unprecedented in- 
terest in politics from a people who had previously been 
apathetic. All printed materials were scrutinized and 
people sought information to help them form their own 
judgments. Many intellectuals, deeply concerned about 
Japanese democracy, pointed out the crisis that parlia- 
mentarism faced and urged an immediate dissolution of 
the Diet.’ This became the popular slogan of an angry 
people. Public opinion polls showed that most of those 
who had previously replied “Don’t know” when asked 
about the new treaty, now supported the resignation of 
Mr. Kishi and the dissolution of the Lower House.’ 
Thousands of men and women began to volunteer for 
political participation. Rallies were held everywhere, 
announced, and waves of new 
the Diet. 
rushed to politicians and to the press. Spontaneous 


declarations were 


petitions poured in upon Letters were 
demonstrations were organized, with passers-by joining 
or applauding them. The anti-treaty movement led by 
the labor unions suddenly amassed a huge volume of 
support, the increase in numbers being accompanied by 
an advance in the quality of the movement. The brief 
strikes of communications workers which took place after 
June 4 had public support and did not cause confusion. 
Since the new Security Treaty was adopted by the Lower 
House it would come into effect automatically after 
thirty days unless the House was dissolved. On June 18, 
about 6,500,000 people were demenstrating throughout 
the country, and some 330,000 marched to the Diet. 
Despite the very tense atmosphere, all was orderly. This 
was an attempt to use the ballot, not the bullet. 


The coup d’état initiated by the Kishi government ex- 


posed vividly the fact that Japanese democracy was suf- 


fering from a “sickness unto death.” This sickness came 
from the incurable split between the postwar democratic 
constitutional system and the apolitical cultural pattern. 


1 The leaders of these intellectuals were University pro- 
fessors. For example, at Tokyo University, after serious de- 
liberations, some 80 percent of all professors there endorsed 
a declaration calling for immediate dissolution. 

2 A random sample survey conducted by the Tokyo Shim- 
bun on May 26 and 27 produced the following figures: Kishi 
resignation, 73.6 percent for, 17.3 percent against, and 6.5 
percent don’t know; House of Representatives dissolution, 64.1 
percent for, 28.0 percent against, and 7.3 percent don’t know; 
revised Mutual Security Treaty, 26.8 percent necessary, 42.4 
percent unnecessary, 11.5 percent indifferent, and 17.3 percent 
don’t know. Compare these figures with the following results 
of previous surveys: revised Treaty (July 1959), 31.1 percent 
for, 27.7 percent against, and 41.2 percent don’t know; Ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty by the Diet (February 1960), 24.9 per- 
cent for, 36 percent against, and 39.1 percent don’t know. 
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As is well known, the strong power of the Japanese ancien 
régime was the product of a skilled bureaucracy applying 
pressure to the Japanese people. But that pressure was 
made possible because of the myth of the divine right of 
the Emperor. As a result, there were many inhibitions 
against the Japanese people being politically active. 
Under this rigid pre-war rule, it was illegal to raise 
fundamental questions about the state, or to see conflict 
as a natural factor within the society. The governing 
class sought to keep the governed in perpetual political 
immaturity, with punishment meted out to those who 
refused to conform. This was a political system which 
lacked the confidence of the common man; consequent- 
ly, the political parties had only a limited meaning. 
Short-lived party cabinets merely indulged in the spoils 
of office. 

If the traditions of that system, which depended 
upon the blind compliance of the governed, were to be 
kept intact, the democratic form of government pro- 
vided by the new Constitution could not work. To but- 
tress the new system, therefore, the Occupation authori- 
ties undertook social reforms. But as the cold war be- 
came intensified, most of these reforms were abandoned 
in mid-passage. The United States began to support the 
conservatives exclusively, believing that they would con- 
stitute a pillar of strength for American policy if they 
held a Diet majority. Of course labor, which had ob- 
tained the right of organization, became stronger. ‘The 
Socialist Party held one-third of the Diet seats. And the 
governed were granted freedom in their private lives to 
an extent previously unknown. But as for the govern- 
ment itself, its ultimate resort was to attempt to maintain 
the traditional patterns. The supremacy of parliament 
has been legally established, but party cabir-cts continue 
to be controlled by ex-bureaucrats, and che party poli- 
ticians in power devote themselves to the distribution of 
spoils. 

Moreover, since a majority of the conservatives have 
been traditionally dependent upon public immaturity, 
the bulk of the Diet has consistently opposed the cultiva- 
tion of any grassroots foundations for the parliamentary 
system. On the contrary, they have sought to destroy, 
one by one, the free institutions established under the 
Occupation. Naturally, the people sought support for 
their interests from the government. Their demands, 
however, were only met in the form of giving out per- 
sonal favors to those who supported the conservative 
factions at election time as payment for services render- 
ed. Thus pressure groups have sprung up, seeking these 
rewards. This was the splendid Japanese “democracy,” 
which rested externally on its cooperation with the 
American anti-Communist policy and internally upon 
its permanent majority in the Diet. 


The establishment of such a government as the best 
system, however, produced feelings of frustration among 
many Japanese. Not only did the government lose 
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moral authority and any social function, but confidence 
was lost in the concept of democracy itself, since it seem- 
ingly had become a synonym for corruption. Those who 
were not audacious enough to participate in this cor- 
rupt system willingly had to accustom themselves to 
a sense of powerlessness. But prosperity made it easier 
for the educated class to disappear into private life. 
From this life, they did raise various national issues on 
behalf of the people, thereby giving the Japanese govern- 
ment an opportunity to provide some solutions. But the 
Kishi government concentrated upon the spoils of office 
and, secure in its permanent Diet majority, refused to 
take any action or assume any responsibilities. The public 
cannot long remain sympathetic and responsive to an 
irresponsible government. Thus when the Kishi govern- 
ment embarked upon treaty revision, it was both un- 
prepared and unpopular. Nevertheless, under the real 
political circumstances that existed, there were no sanc- 
tions that could be legally placed upon it. It was free 
to resort to any dangerous means at a time of crisis 

When confronted with an unexpectedly serious situa- 
tion, Mr. Kishi demonstrated very clearly why he had 
been a competent collaborator of General Tojo. Sud- 
denly, by surprise attack, he presented the Japanese 
people with a fait accompli, and then sought to use 
this in exacting consent from opponents. Confronted 
with a deadlock, he effected yet another fait accompli. 
This was precisely the notorious tactic of the Japanese 
militarists. And the Kishi government used cooperation 
with the United States as its badge of legitimacy, just as 
the militarists used the Emperor. But when conservative 
criticisms had been muted by this means, the situation 
had already become too serious to be solved in the 
Diet. Mr. Kishi had told the Japanese people that those 
who opposed his fait accompli were tools of the Com- 
munists. He had attempted to isolate the protest move- 
ment and use some pretext to suppress it, but these 
strategems and intimidations were so far separated from 
actual public feeling that they could not be effective. 
But Mr. Kishi had yet a final trump card in his hand 
—Eisenhower’s visit to Japan. 

This trip could not be cancelled without the risk of 
producing a deterioration in American-Japanese rela- 
tions. But more importantly to Kishi, it was considered 
the best method of dissipating resentment against him, 
irritating the extremists and thereby justifying govern- 
mental suppression of lawful protests. The Hagerty 
Incident appeared to be a tactical success for the govern- 
ment in these respects, shifting anti-Kishi feelings toward 
anti-American sentiments. But the real target of the 
student extremists, of course, was not Eisenhower but 
the man who was seeking to use him. 

Four days before the Hagerty Incident, however, on 
June 15, an event occurred which doomed Mr. Kishi’s 
tactics to failure. On that day right-wing hoodlums, 
who had been rapidly growing in numbers, openly at- 
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tacked a peaceful demonstration which consisted of 
representatives of Christian, housewife, and actresses’ 
associations. Many were wounded. The students then 
gathered around the Diet building, entered the grounds, 
and came into conflict with the police. Once again, 


there were many injuries, and one university co-ed was 


trampled to death. The students, now greatly concerned, 


held a massive protest meeting on the Diet grounds. 


Again the police attacked, clubbing the students and 


sending them fleeing in all directions. Large numbers 
were hurt. Nor were the students the victims of 


} 


who 


only 
physical violence. A group of university instructors 
had participated in a separate, quiet demonstration, 
Diet 
and began to confer with police authorities concerning 
Suddenly 


completely without provocation, began to attack 


f the 


hastened to the outside entrance of rrounds 


the care of the wounded certain police 


some 


of these instructors who were standing by. A numbet 


were injured. 


These bloody scenes, publicized : coun- 


try on radio and television, greatly sh upanese 
people. Tokyo became a sea of 


and almost all the universities lode 


protests 
' 
rorce a 


On the following day (June lf 


to request a postponement ol 


Japan and thereby lost his last chan 
Premiership. Mr. Kishi, who had rej 
and protest, was destined to be def 
violenc Se. 

The conservatives decided t] 
to be sacrificed so that publi 
reduced, But 


accompli was used. Kishi continu 


once again, the cl 
disregard the 


] 
ection prio! 


public demand for Diet dissolution ar 
to treaty ratification; he shrewdly 

completing ratification procedures after announcins 
Thus we were confronted 


Kishi 


secure personal influence in the su ‘ding government 


intention to resign. 


another fait accompli. And because of 


it took some two weeks of involved negotiations among 


the conservatives to pick his successor 


For five weeks the Japanese people participated to 
Jay peo] 


an unprecedented degree in large-scale political 


This protest movement demonstrated that ou 


emocracy ! 


could come alive when Japanese 
grave crisis rather than remain supine and ine 


sure, the situation created was an abnormal 


parliamentary democracy, but wha e people 
was an opportunity to use the ballot and fundamental 


the movement was in accord with the basic principles 
of representative government, In spite of the fact that 
this was a movement of no confidence in tl lected 
majority, none of the participants demanded power for 
slightest sion of any 


themselves; there was not the 


attempt to transform this movement into a revolution 


And it is most important to note that this political 
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crisis developed in a period of economic prosperity. 
Thus, despite the important role played by the left wing 
in organizing the actions, this movement was not con- 
ducted as a “class struggle” and throughout Communist 
influence was What the infuriated 
experienced from their participation was a sense of 


minimal. masses 
obligation as citizens and a sense of solidarity as a people. 
In this sense, the left wing reaffirmed the importance 
of democratic values in the course of this crisis. 

What was clearly manifested was the confrontation 
not of classes but of generations. The students who were 
the most active have developed in the postwar era of 
freedom and liberation, but they have also tasted the 
bitter fruits of frustration, being forced to tolerate a 
corrupt political system. This frustration has produced 
one of the highest suicide rates in the world, and other 
forms of escapism such as complete abandonment to 
pleasure and political extremism. After May 20, how- 
ever, the accumulated discontents suddenly burst forth, 
expressed in adamant terms and directed against the 
irresponsible nature of the Kishi government. Despite 
criticism of the extremist nature of their leadership, an 
overwhelming percentage of university students in the 
[okyo area participated in the movement quite spon- 
taneously, and they were joined by a large number 
of high school students. All this bears witness to the 
widespread distrust of the older generation by Japanese 
youth 
represent the most salient 


The foregoing factors 


aspects of the recent Japanese crisis. In conclusion it 


may be said that, whatever its shortcomings, this protest 


movement offers hope for Japanese democracy and 
symbolizes the fact that it will be increasingly difficult 
to maintain the old order. The three basic characteristics 
of this movement may be summarized as follows: 

First 


public participation in a political movement 


occurred on an unprecedented scale, and it was com- 


voluntary. The sense of moral indignation was 


plete ly 
not only strong enough to break the traditional Japanese 
inhibitions against political participation, but it gave 
rise to a new sense of the responsibilities of a citizen, 
and to a feeling of national solidarity. Thus participants 
steadily increased in numbers, despite the economic 
burdens and the physical danger involved, Since spon- 
taneity was central to the actions, there was also much 
diversity. This was not a mechanical movement, or- 
ganized and controlled by a small élite. On their own 
initiative people discovered new methods of expression 
and proceeded to utilize them. Indeed, without this 
spontaneity, it would not have been possible to have 
such tremendous enthusiasm and 


maintained energy 


Secondly, despite their diversity, these actions did 
contain some sense of order and direction. In the midst 
of mounting public indignation, left wing leaders adopt- 
ed a policy of seeking to control and prevent extremism, 
rather than agitating the people. Actually, in proportion 
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to the scale of the demonstrations, there were very few 
incidents of physical violence or uncontrollable ramp- 
ages. In spite of the fact that emotions ran high and 
that a huge number of common people participated 
people usually remote from politics), most of these 
demonstrations were conducted in an orderly manner, 
and even a gay mood often prevailed. It was not un- 
common to see children and parents participating to- 
gether 
Thus to express the popular will, violence was not 
necessary. The student participants did not carry wea- 
pon ilthough there were some who in their excitement 
ised their placard sticks to resist the police. But gen- 
lly, no one employed more than his physical strength. 
And what is most significant in our opinion is the fact 
that this was an expression of collective action rather 
than the approach via individual assassination so char- 
ristic of the Japanese old order. Not a single Japan- 
se politician, nor a single American was subjected to 
personal attack. The old, notorious tradition was upheld 
onthe he 
of the Socialist Party, Mr. Kawakami, was stabbed by 
of them, And the 


hat the person who wounded Mr. Kishi on the day 


right-wing hoodlums, and a senior leader 
greatest irony lies in the fact 
of his resignation was a member of a pre-war right-wing 


completely hostile to the participants in this 


itical movement 


Reflections on American- 
Japanese Relations 
BY MAKOTO SAITO 


request that President Eisenhower's visit to Japan 


W* JAPANESE are well aware of the fact that the 


be postponed caused surprise and disappointment to 


nany Americans. The fact is that the Japanese people 
had awaited the President’s visit with great anticipation 
from the time when it was planned until the spring of 

year. There was great joy in the fact that President 
Eisenhower had exerted himself to alleviate world ten- 
ion. He had not only invited Mr. Khrushchev to the 
United States and helped to create the so-called Camp 


David spirit, but he himself had accepted an invitation 


o come to the Soviet Union and was scheduled to 


Japan on his way home. This meant that the 
esident would visit Japan as a living symbol of 
vceful co-existence and an apostle of peace. This was 
‘rfectly suited to the mood and feelings of the Japanese 
who throug! 


people 


their personal experiences in the 
recent, tragic war, place a high value on peace. They 
ished to extend a heartfelt welcome to the President. 
However, a series of events (including the U-2 episode, 
the resultant collapse of the Summit Conference, and the 


cancéllation of Eisenhower’s visit to the Soviet Union) 
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changed the meaning of his visit to Japan. By touching 
at the Philippines, Taiwan, Okinawa, and Korea, the 
President now signified by his trip the American aim 
of strengthening her military lines in Asia with Japan 
as a central objective. Moreover, a U-2 plane had been 
in Japan. Several months earlier, a U-2 had made an 
emergency landing in Japan. This “black jet” created 
misgivings among the Japanese people. The fact that 
such a plane had made reconnaissance flights deep into 
Soviet territory and had produced a great intensifica- 
tion of world tension caused a wave of shock among 
the Japanese people. It cannot be denied that the people 
increasingly felt that the Security Treaty providing for 
American military bases would run the risk of involv- 
ing Japan in war. It was only natural, therefore, that 
those who were opposed to the new treaty wanted 
Eisenhower's trip to Japan postponed, given its new 
symbolism. 

Furthermore, as we have noted, the high-handed and 
unilateral adoption of the new Security Treaty at mid- 
night on May 19 aggravated public discontent toward 
the Kishi Cabinet. Under such circumstances, the visit 
of the President of the United States to Japan, re- 
gardless of its subjective intention, could not help being 
construed objectively as an indication of political sup- 
port by the United States government to the Kishi 
Cabinet, currently the target of national unpopularity 
Thus the people who were angry at the Kishi govern- 
ment naturally were strongly opposed to the Eisenhower 
trip at that time because they knew it was a device 
to support Kishi. The fact that the Kishi Cabinet did 
not ask for a postponement of the visit until the very 
last hour, in spite of much earlier doubts and suggestions 
raised by Japanese security authorities, is one indication 
of the high premium Kishi placed upon the visit as a 
source of personal political gain. The Kishi Cabinet 
sought to use the head of a foreign nation to save 
itself. Many Japanese opposed this as a basic violation 
of international relations. 

The United States, on the other hand, ran the risk 
of sharing the unpopularity of the Kishi government 
among the Japanese people. Its President threatened to 
become the “prisoner” of the Kishi Cabinet. There 
was a real danger that “anti-American” sentiments 
would be fostered because of an attempt to uphold a 
“pro-American” regime in Japan. Such an attempt in- 
volved many serious risks to truly friendly relations 
between the United States and Japan. 

On June 10, when the President’s Press Secretary, 
Mr. James Hagerty, visited Japan, he and Ambassador 
MacArthur were involved in a regrettable incident 
Their car was surrounded at Haneda airport by dem- 
onstrators who opposed Eisenhower’s trip to Japan, and 
they were forced to escape in an American military heli- 
copter. It appears that Mr. Hagerty, because of the red 
flags and the strains of the Internationale which greeted 
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him at Haneda, interpreted the opposition to Eisen- 
hower’s visit as solely the work of left-wing extremists. 
It seems not to be known abroad that, prior to the 
Hagerty incident, among those opposing the President’s 
trip to Japan at that particular time were the Japan 
YWCA, the leading professors of five Christian uni- 
versities (Aoyama Gakuin University, International 
Christian University, Meiji Gakuin University, Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary, and Tokyo Women’s 
Christian College), organizations such as the Japan 
Literary Association, and ten scholars who had studied 
in the United States. It may be added that even before 
this, Dr. Yasaka Takagi of the US-Japan Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Interchange and Director Shige- 
haru Matsumoto of the International House of Japan 
had been working actively for the suspension of the 
visit. As these facts indicate, opposition to Eisenhower’s 
immediate visit was widespread among articulate Japan- 
ese of all political persuasions. 

In this connection, we would like to know why some 
Americans, and notably the American Embassy in Tokyo, 
sought to convey the theme that the request for the 
postponement of the President’s trip, opposition to the 
revised Security Treaty, or protests against the Kishi 
Cabinet were confined to a smal] number of “interna- 
tional Communists.” In his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary of State Herter 
stated that those participating in the demonstrations 
were “reportedly the same left-wing groups who have 
led the previous demonstrations against the treaty. . . . 
There was no report of spontaneous public participation 
in the demonstrations.” Already on January 15, how- 
ever, some 1,000 Christians had conducted an inde- 
pendent demonstration opposing the Security Treaty, 
and this was widely reported in the Japanese newspapers. 

The stereotyped notion that any movement against 
a “pro-American regime” is one led by a small number 
of extreme left-wing groups should have been discarded 
as a result of experiences in many foreign countries. 
The American Embassy in Japan has a large intelligence 
staff, Nevertheless, if its analysis of this affair was made 
in all sincerity, it must be accounted superficial. If 
there was a deliberate attempt to “pin it on the Com- 
munists,” this represents an intervention into the internal 
affairs of Japan in order to aid the Kishi Cabinet. 
The followers of the Communist Party in Japan are 
very small in numbers, and the thesis that they and 
other extremists represented the great majority of those 
opposed to the Kishi Cabinet and the revised Security 
Treaty is false. 

Whatever the cause of the inaccuracies that emanated 
from the American Embassy, there is keen feeling in 
Japan today of the need for “diplomacy in depth” be- 
tween our two countries. The “Conlon Report” sub- 
mitted last year to the U. S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee’ points out “the urgent need for a more 
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effective policy of diplomacy in depth. In the mid- 
twentieth century, it is no longer sufficient to do busi- 
ness merely with the government in power.” This should 
already have been clear after Vice-President Nixon visit- 
ed South America in 1958. Is it unreasonable to hope 
that the incident involving the suspension of President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Japan will be the kind of revelation 
that can lead to a truer understanding between the 
peoples of America and Japan? 

As a result of the June 15th Incident that took place 
around the Diet building, the Kishi government was 
finally forced to request a postponement of Eisenhower's 
visit to Japan. The American people were greatly dis- 
turbed, and many felt the need for a new understanding 
of Japan. Their reaction appeared to range from simple 
anger to thoughtful introspection. Time, the weekly 
news magazine, asserted that the United States was 
“like a householder who suddenly discovers that his 
backyard has become a battlefield.” Perhaps the Ameri- 
can people thought that Japan was the most “secure” 
nation now, meaning a very loyal partner of American 
policy. In formulating a rational policy toward Japan, 
however, the United States should recognize that there 
are many Japanese who do not agree with present 
American policy, namely a policy which has its emphasis 
upon making Japan primarily a military base from 
which to attack Communism in Asia. 

After the recent incidents, a number of people in 
America, including Walter Lippman, have pointed out 
that neutralism has a strong appeal to the Japanese 
people. The misery and destruction of World War II 
have caused our people to value peace enormously. It 
might be said that only the Japanese, because of their 
experience with the atomic bomb in the closing days 
of World War II, have had a real foretaste of the 
horrors of World War III. The Japanese Constitution, 
which seeks to abolish war as an instrument of foreign 
policy, is one fruit of that experience. And the Japanese 
people are also aware of the fact that war gave priority 
to the military and led Japan to Fascisrn. They know 
that peace and democracy are inseparable. That is 
why the democratization and demilitarization of Japan, 
which constituted the core of the early American Oc- 
cupation policy, were readily accepted by the general 
Japanese public. 

Since then, unfortunately, the world situation has 
become tense, the so-called Cold War has ensued be- 
tween the two forces centering around the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and Japan has been tied militarily 
to the American camp. Quite apart from the issue of 
ideology, not a few Japanese have opposed this military 
tie because they have believed that it would cause the 
re-growth of Japanese militarism and the decline of 
democracy. They felt that the failure to include the 





1 United States Foreign Policy—Asia, November 1959. 
[Washington: Senate Committee on Foreign Relations]. 
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Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China in 
the Japanese Peace Treaty and the full commitment 
to one camp in the cold war was a betrayal of the 
desire of the Japanese people for peace. The unpopu- 
larity of the revised Security Treaty must be understood 
against this background. 

As is well known, the new Security Treaty was the 
result of a request for improvements made by the Japan- 
ese government. Some irrational points carried by the 
old treaty as a legacy of Occupation days were certainly 
improved, but the opposition was concerned with the 
fact that by the revised treaty, Japan would commit 
herself solely to one camp in the Cold War for at least 
a decade. The previous treaty could be interpreted as 
temporary and unavoidable because of the circumstances 
under which it was created. The new treaty, however, 
signified that the Japanese government of its own 
volition declined neutralism, which represents the desire 
of many Japanese. Furthermore, the fact that this 
action, as discussed above, was taken in an extremely 
undemocratic manner, illustrated to many Japanese 
the continuous link between anti-democracy and a mili- 
tary alliance. 

When we speak of “neutralism,” the core meaning is 
non-involvement in any military alliance, not isolation- 
ism. It is a policy which aims at achieving the safety of 
Japan, the peace of Asia, and the alleviation of world 
tensions by a willingness to enter into positive, peaceful 
relations with all nations. It would call for the elimina- 
tion of military commitments to the United States: and 
the removal of American military bases, but it would 
also call for the expansion of commercial and cultural 
ties. In this sense, it is in no way an “anti-American” 
movement. It is noteworthy that many Americans were 
spectators of the dramatic demonstrations against the 
Security Treaty, but no one received any physical attack 
or even a shower of hisses. 

If it is to be meaningful, “the new American-Japanese 
era” should stand not upon fictitious “pledges of solidar- 
ity” but upon a mutual, rational recognition of the 
true conditions in each society. We pray that the recent 
incidents will serve as a turning point and as the old 
Oriental proverb goes, we can “turn a misfortune into 
a blessing.” 


Neutralism and Democracy 
in Japan 
BY YOSHIKAZU SAKAMOTO 


INCE THE United States-Japan Security Treaty 
was signed in 1951 at the same time as the Peace 
Treaty, many Americans have assumed that Japan is 
the most loyal ally of the United States in the Far East. 
Conversely, many Americans have a tendency to feel that 
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those who oppose the American-Japanese alliance are 
only a smal] group of Communists and fellow-travelers. 
This situation, however, has changed somewhat in the 
aftermath of such recent events as the Hagerty Incident 
and the cancellation of Eisenhower's visit to Japan. Per- 
haps out of these unfortunate developments can come 
one valuable result, namely, the realization by Ameri- 
cans that there are a number of neutralists, quite apart 
from members of the Communist and Socialist Parties, 
who are opposed to the United States-Japan alliance. 
What then, are the characteristics of Japanese neutral- 
ism? 

Three themes may be cited that have strongly in- 
fluenced the political attitudes of the people in postwar 
Japan: “peace,” “independence,” and “democracy.” No 
other themes can equal the appeal possessed by these. 
Naturally, therefore, the ultra-conservatives vie with 
the progressives in seeking to use them. There is no 
agreement concerning their precise meaning and the 
means of achieving them, but many Japanese believe 
that the foreign policy best suited to their achievement 
is neutralism. Hence the meaning of neutralism can be 
understood more clearly if each of these three themes 
is examined. 

The term “peace” has a special meaning in Japan. 
Peace has even been elevated to the level of a Constitu- 
tional principle because the new Japanese Constitution 
proscribes war as an instrument of foreign policy. But 
the Japanese “principle of peace” is different from the 
concept of “pacifism” in the West. Western pacifism 
is essentially the product of individual conscience, usual- 
ly derived from religious or ethical conviction. But the 
Japanese principle of peace is a public or even national 
philosophy based upon a sense of communal destiny, a 
sense derived from history. The special historical experi- 
ence that created this sense of communal destiny was 
essentially the experience of the atomic bombs at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

Despite the fact that the Constitutional anti-war pro- 
vision in its origin was merely a manifestation of Oc- 
cupation policy, a part of the demilitarization of Japan, 
that provision was transformed into much more than 
a principle of foreign policy by the Japanese people 
themselves. Such a phenomenon cannot be understood 
without taking Hiroshima and Nagasaki into considera- 
tion. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that the 
Japanese are the only people in the world who have 
already witnessed the fantastic devastation of World 
War III. 

From this unusual experience, the Japanese people 
reached two conclusions at an early point, and these 
conclusions have been widely held by all social classes. 
First, there is the consciousness that because of the new 
technology, nuclear war transcends victory or defeat in 
their conventional senses. The realization that such tradi- 
tional, military terms as victory and defeat, attack and 
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defeat, were unrealistic illusions in the nuclear age had 
already become deeply ingrained in Japanese national 
sentiment as early as 1945. Given this mental climate, it 
is only natural that the concept of “defense” through 
nuclear armament cannot find a natural home easily in 
Japan. There is a built-in psychological resistance in 
Japan to the type of defense system contemplated in 
the Mutual Security Treaty. 

A second conclusion derived by the Japanese people 
from their wartime experience has been the conscious- 
ness that, in political terms, nuclear war is a problem 
that goes beyond ideological differences. The possession 
and use of nuclear weapons relates to the survival of 
mankind itself, and as a problem must take priority 
over ideological rivalry between Communism and liberal- 

concretely, the 
ted States- Japan 
pro Soviet For 


ism. To put it differently and more 
strong Japanese opposition to the Uni 
alliance is pro-peace, not necessarily 
example, according to a Tokyo Shimbun public opinion 
poll conducted in February of this year, immediately 
after the signing of the revised Security Treaty, and 
confined to Tokyo where the level of political con- 
sciousness is admittedly highest in Japan, 24.9 percent 
Security Treaty”; 36 


were “for the new percent 


“against”; and 39.1 percent “do not know” and “no 
reply.” The number opposing the Treaty percent 
more than those favoring it 
On the other hand, a similar pol 

on the question “What do you think of the Sovi 
contention that she will not return Habomai and Shiko- 
tan Islands until the withdrawal of American troops 
from Japan and the signing of a peace treaty between 
The rv 
54.7 percent considered the Soviet attit 
able”; 20.4 percent 


cent “natural.” 


Japan and the Soviet Union?” ts showed that 


| 


“unpardon- 


“unavoidable” 


Even from these two polls alone, it 
opposition to the revised Security Treaty is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the question of being pro-or anti- 
Soviet. Nevertheless, it would appear that in the United 
States, the idea continues to prevail that the opponents 
of the American-Japanese military alliance are at once 


pro-Soviet and pro-Communist. The Security Treaty is 


thus all the more repulsive because it is connected with 
such a mechanistic, black-and-white ideological formula 
If the alliance were to be defended from the standpoint 
of military necessity, opponents would center their criti- 
cism on matters of simple military rationality. But if 
the Treaty opponents must defend themselves ideo- 
logically against the charge of being pro-Communist, 
they cannot avoid taking a path of dual resistance. They 
must resist not only the alliance itself, but also the 
erroneous ideological dichotomy that Treaty proponents 
seek to establish. But in any case, our experience in 
nuclear war has clearly become one of the great motive 


forces lending support to neutralism 
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A second theme which supports neutralism in Japan 
is “independence.” Needless to say, independence at 
present means primarily “independence from the United 
States.” It developed strongly at the time of the Peace 
Treaty Conference of 1951, when the termination of 
the Occupation was a powerful national aspiration. It 
is not accidental that the demand for neutralism was 
voiced with the demands for an “over-all treaty” with 
all the Allied Powers and the “abolition of military 
bases.” The separate treaty with only the United States 
and her allies and the continued maintenance of Ameri- 
can bases in Japan were considered in effect nothing 
more than a continuation of the United States Occupa- 
tion structure. In view of the times, perhaps, there was 
no way in which this could be avoided. The peace with 
Japan was hastened by the outbreak of war in Korea, 
but by the same token, the danger of war penetrated 
into the issue of the peace treaty itself. Consequently, 
the opposition to a separate peace treaty only with the 
non-Communist nations and to a U.S.-Japan Mutual 
Security Treaty was based upon the theme of peace 
But there was also the strong feeling among the op- 
position that the American-Japanese alliance was not 
the usual alliance between two independent states, and 
hence that these treaties would in effect extend the 
military occupation. 

The demand for independence has receded in im- 
portance as a motive force supporting neutralism re- 
cently. Following the enactment of the Peace Treaty, 
the Occupation gradually weakened. A large-scale with- 
drawal of U. S. 


relations with the Soviet Union were resumed in Octo- 


ground forces occurred. Diplomatic 


ber, 1956. What has remained, however, is the prob- 


lem of restoring diplomatic relations with Communist 


China, and the current symbolism of “independence” 


centers on this point. Traditionally, the Japanese people 
have maintained an affinity with the people of China 
From ancient times, China and Japan have had close 
cultural ties. Indeed, it has been largely through these 
ties that Japan has retained her consciousness of being 
a member of the Asian community. When Japan weak- 
ens or loses her ties with China, she weakens or loses 
her character as an Asian society. Thus, it is only natural 
that the demand for the independence of Japan is 
heightened when, because of the alliance with the 
United States, she cannot have political or even eco- 
nomic contact with the China mainland 

The conservative regime in Japan is under criticism 
by the opposition parties and by many of the Japanese 
people on the score that Japan continues to lack inde- 
pendence in her relations with the United States. In 
most cases, this criticism is aimed at the lack of an 
independent China policy on the part of Japan. 

Generally speaking, however, the theme of national 
independence is not the primary political, emotional, 
or spiritual force supporting Japanese neutralism. For 
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nationalism easily reminds the Japanese people of the 
ultra-nationalism that once existed here. The old, ex- 
clusive nationalism, moreover, is repulsive to us, be- 
cause it was only when the isolationist character of 
that nationalism was attacked (first with the opening 
of Japan to the external world by the West, and later, 
by the cessation of hostilities in 1945) that we were 
emancipated from a pervasive internal feudalism. Thus 
it is essential to note that the nationalism which sup- 
ports neutralism is not a closed, isolationist nationalism. 
Rather, it is tied closely with an open internationalism. 

his is well indicated by the platform of the Socialist 
Party, one of the representative forces of Japanese neu- 
tralism. The Socialist Party has consistently advocated 
“friendship with the East and West” and “respect for 
the United Nations.” During the recent anti-Security 
l'reaty movement, that party maintained its position 
of seeking to establish “peaceful and friendly relations 
with all nations” and did not yield to the “anti-Ameri- 
canism” of the Japanese Communist Party. To be sure, 
when the Peace Treaty was being signed and ratified 
in 1951 and 1952, the neutralism advocated by the 
Socialist Party and by Sohyo (General Council of Trade 
Unions) 
( lose 


critical writings, however, will reveal that these have 


implied strong criticism of the United States. 
examination of this criticism, and subsequent 


stemmed from an opposition to the de facto continuance 
of the American Occupation via the Mutual Security 
Treaty, and not from opposition to the United States 
itself. In short, this criticism derived from a desire for 
neutralism and independence in place of the Occupa- 
tion. That is why the Communist Party vigorously at- 
tacked this neutralism. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that when the anti- 
Security Treaty movement had developed into a na- 
tional movement with the support of the general public, 
transcending the “reformist” political parties and or- 
anized labor, the movement no longer had an anti- 
American character, and the anti-Americanism of the 
Communist Party was all the more isolated from the 
movement. In summary, neutralism in Japan is based 
partly upon the thesis that national independence is best 
guaranteed by an internationalism that makes no mili- 
tary commitments and hence practices no discrimination 
against either East or West. 

“Democracy” is a third theme which supports Japan- 
ese neutralism. It may be difficult for Americans to 
inderstand why democracy works against an alliance 
with the United States. Yet without understanding this 
fact, one cannot hope to fathom neutralism in Japan. In 
this connection, three points should be discussed. First, 
as many Japanese see it, the United States government 

almost equivalent to the United States military com- 
mand. The tie between the United States and Japan is, 
above all, military in character. Japan is important in 
American foreign policy as the location of American 
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military bases, and most of the typical Americans with 
whom we have had contact have been either soldiers or 
civilians in the military service. In the eyes of the Japan- 
ese people, therefore, the military aspects of American 
policies and politics have loomed large. Excellent minor- 


ity opinions within the United States do exist, but they 
are rarely conveyed to Japan, nor do they seem to have 
much impact politically. It might be said therefore that 
the American-Japanese contact generally occurs at the 
simplest, and sometimes the most vulgar, levels. Above 
all, in many Japanese eyes, the policy of the United 
States is strongly militarist, and thus there are many 
cases where the more the Japanese wanted to be loyal to 
democracy, the more strongly they rejected American 
policy and demanded a severance of military ties with 
the United States. 

Secondly, American policy toward Japan has often 
performed the function of hindering the development of 
Japanese democracy. A typical example would be the so- 
called “roll-back operation” which served to intensify the 
Cold War, and involved an increased rearmament drive, 
giving encouragement to all the old, pre-war ruling 
groups in Japan. Rearmament, which is in direct viola- 
tion of the Japanese Constitution, definitely retards the 
growth of constitutional democracy in this society. With 
the outbreak of the Korean War, General MacArthur, 
disregarding the Constitution, established and fostered 
Japanese military forces. Since that time, the Japanese 
government has continued to boost de facto rearmament 
without any Constitutional amendment, and indeed, 
even neglecting any attempt to persuade the people with 
a frank appeal for such an amendment. At present, there 
exist “self-defense forces” with arms superior to those 
possessed by the old Japanese military forces. Lronically, 
it was not the Communists but the U.S. Occupation 
forces and the pro-American conservative regime that 
first infringed upon one of the basic provisions of the 
Japanese Constitution. 

The United States does not realize how much this 
fact has increased the distrust of America and the Japan- 
ese conservative regime now held by many thoughtful 
Japanese democrats. In their eyes, the United States 
follows a naive anti-Communist policy which has caused 
her to join hands with the former militarist ruling 
cliques of Japan at the sacrifice of a vital and growing 
Japanese democracy. Is this not clear from the various 
measures taken by the United States to bolster the power 
of Mr. Nobusuke Kishi, a former member of the Tojo 
Cabinet which ordered the attack upon Pearl Harbor? 

Thirdly, not only does the United States utilize the old 
ruling groups in Japan, but the Japanese ultra-conserva- 
tives themselves have frequently utilized the United 
States to maintain their power. The most recent example, 
of course, would be the strike measures taken by the Kishi 
government in connection with President Eisenhower's 
visit to Japan. The Kishi government adopted the new 
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Security Pact by methods which disregarded the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary democracy. Against this, the 
Japanese people undertook an unprecedented opposition 
movement and cried out for the protection of democracy. 
But the ex-Premier, Mr. Kishi, attempted to suppress 
this resistance movement of the people under the pre- 
text of “courtesy to a state guest,” and thus sought force- 
fully to carry off the Eisenhower visit. 

Those who were most seriously concerned over the 
aggravation to American-Japanese relations were truly 


pro-American democrats, including many Christian lead- 


ers. To these people, it was Mr. Kishi who had com- 
mitted a most outrageous discourtesy to the President 
by a Machiavellian approach which involved using 
Eisenhower as a tool to maintain his own power. 

In present-day Japan, the old pre-war “Axis cliques” 
have converted themselves into “pro-Americans.” One of 
their representative personages is Mr. Kishi. The pre- 
war pro-American factions, on the other hand, are now 
divided. Half of them are still pro-American, but among 
the others, there are not a few who have become staunch 
critics of American policy. This is primarily because the 
United States is supporting the former militarist groups 
here for anti-Communist purposes. So long as this policy 
toward Japan persists, the United States will have to 
accept part of the “anti-democratic” label applied to the 
conservative regimes. Those who would seek to strength- 
en democracy in Japan must first face the political re- 
sistance of the conservatives, and at the same time, the 
resistance and interference of the United States which 
often criticizes reform efforts indiscriminately as “in- 
ternational Communism.” 

Thus the democratic forces in Japan cannot avoid 
some degree of nationalism and opposition to American 
policy, especially its military coloration. Inevitably, this 
opposition seeks the severance of military ties with the 
United States and the establishment of neutralism. But 
the most important point to note is that the central mo- 
tive force on behalf of neutralism in contemporary 
Japan is the movement for the protection of democracy. 
This movement is nationalist in character only to the 
extent that it encounters resistance in the form of 
American policy. In this respect, Japanese neutralism 
differs from that of other Asian and African nations 
where the driving force is anti-colonial nationalism. 
Moreover, post-war Japanese nationalism, in contrast 
with the traditions of its pre-war predecessor, has joined 
hands with democracy for the first time. In this respect, 
the neutralist movement is an epoch-making pheno- 
menon in the history of Japanese political action and 
thought. 

At the time of the 1951 Peace Treaty, neutralism 
could only be found within the left-wing political par- 
ties, organized labor, and the intellectuals. But in the 
course of the recent anti-Security Treaty demonstra- 
tions, neutralism has become a significant mass move- 
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ment in Japan. For the first time, a large number of un- 
organized citizens voluntarily participated in politics, 
through such activities as collecting signatures (some ten 
million) on petitions. The process of transforming neu- 
tralism into a mass movement was also the process of 
bringing democracy to the people. 

But why, in spite of the existence of a democratic 
parliamentary system, does the movement for democracy 
in Japan have to take the form of a resistance movement 
against the government? Why does the conservative re- 
gime, and hence American policy toward Japan, have to 
be criticized? These are questions which a number of 
you who read this article may ask. 


The Diet Majority and 
Public Opinion 


BY TADASHI ISHIDA 


E JAPANESE, like you Americans, have not for- 

gotten the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor and 
the war that followed. When Nobusuke Kishi became 
Premier, replacing his ailing predecessor, most of the 
Japanese people had grave misgivings about the fact 
that he had been a member of the Tojo Cabinet, the 
very Cabinet that made the decision to strike at Pearl 
Harbor. Kishi, therefore, had to repeat and explain 
before the Diet that “I have thoroughly reflected upon 
my wartime conduct and am today prepared to serve 
the Japanese people faithfully as a democratic states- 
man.” In his first announcement of views after assuming 
the Premiership, he also stated, “Inasmuch as I believe 
that the true form of democracy is based upon under- 
standing the mass of the people, and working to per- 
suade them, it is my heartfelt desire to contribute to 
the development of the nation and of world peace by 
constantly cooperating with the public.” 

But Mr. Kishi’s subsequent conduct betrayed his 
words. He and his sympathizers in the ruling party pass- 
ed the new Security Treaty in an high-handed manner, 
and as we shall soon illustrate, in a manner that violated 
the established practices of the Diet. This infuriated 
even some of those who had supported the Treaty. And 
Kishi’s persistence in inviting President Eisenhower in 
order to bolster his own power produced a grave anxiety 


|among those who want true friendship between the 


United States and Japan. A fear that Kishi’s actions 
might ultimately result in war and a destruction of 
democracy brought many diverse forces into an anti- 
Kishi movement for the defense of democracy. That is 
the reason why many Christians, a number of individuals 
who were educated in American universities and col- 
leges or had the best knowledge about the United States, 
and even a considerable quota of conservatives joined 
the movement. 
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It must be understood that the unfortunate incidents 
which rated headlines in the foreign press constituted 
only a small aspect of this widespread movement against 
Kishi and for the protection of democracy. For about a 
month after May 19, the marches of petitioners and vari- 
ous demonstrations were conducted peacefully almost 
every day. Over 300,000 people reportedly assembled 
around the Diet building on May 18 when the revised 
Treaty was passed in the Diet. Most of them spent the 
night there and the massive gathering was orderly. 

The foreign press may have given the impression that 
these demonstrations were conducted only by Zenga- 
kuren, the All-Japan Alliance of Student Federations, or 
that those who participated in the demonstrations were 
either Zengakuren extremists or Communists. This is 
completely untrue. The facts can be suggested by the 
following data: according to a random sampling public 
opinion poll conducted throughout Japan on June 3, 
1960, 58 percent of the people were in favor of the 
resignation of the Kishi Cabinet, and only 12 percent 
supported its continuance. This figure of 58 percent 
against Kishi happens to coincide with the percentage 
of votes obtained by his party in the last general elec- 
tions, those of 1958. If one can equate these two figures 
to some extent, a considerable shift in public sentiment 
is indicated. 


What should be noted here, however, is that this shift 
is by no means indicative of a decrease in Liberal- 
Democratic Party supporters and an increase in Socialist 
Party supporters. According to polls taken on June 24 
among 939 students of a private Tokyo University (the 
Student Association of this University was a member of 
Zengakuren), 54.4 percent of the students had partici- 
pated in at least one demonstration. Of the total stu- 
dents interviewed, 201, or 21.4 percent, supported the 
Liberal Democratic Party, and 70 of these (about one- 
third) were demonstration participants. Among the 
Communist Party supporters, incidentally, only five had 
joined the demonstrations. 


The reasons cited for participation by those students 
who supported the Liberal Democratic Party but parti- 
cipated in the demonstrations were as follows: the largest 
number, 38.2 percent, cited the protection of parlia- 
mentary government; 29.2 percent mentioned opposition 
to the Kishi Cabinet, 19.2 percent cited opposition to the 
police activities, and only 10.6 percent emphasized oppo- 
sition to the Security Treaty. These figures clearly indi- 
cate that the widespread demonstrations were not the 
result of international Communist agitation nor were 
they indicative of a rampant anti-American climate of 
opinion. In brief, the actions taken by the Kishi govern- 


ment were considered fundamental assaults on parlia- 
mentarism, and these demonstrations were based in 
large measure upon the desire to defend democracy. 


Can the party in power alleviate popular discontent 


OCTOBER 1960 


by replacing Kishi with Ikeda as Premier? This point is 
difficult to predict. We do know that, according to a 
Tokyo public opinion survey of June 1, the first choice 
for the Premiership to succeed Kishi was Tanzan Ishi- 
bashi. Ikeda was a poor fourth. The national polls of 
June 13 and 14 on “persons who can meet our expecta- 
tion as statesmen” in the Liberal Democratic Party also 
gave Ishibashi the first position; Ikeda ran third. But in 
point of fact, Ishibashi was not even able to be a candi- 
date when the Liberal Democratic Party actually select- 
ed its president. 


In this light, one may wonder whether the majority 
party in Japan represents the will of the majority of the 
Japanese people. This question must be clarified before 
one can understand a number of confusing events that 
took place after the forced adoption of the revised Se- 
curity Treaty on May 19. As suggested above, most of 
the people taking part in the mass movement against the 
Kishi government were not mobilized by the Socialist 
Party, much less by the Communists. Rather, their par- 
ticipation was the result of widespread dissatisfaction, a 
feeling that majority rule in the national Diet did not 
reflect the majority will of the people. This movement, 
indeed, represented discontent in some degree toward all 
existing parties including the opposition parties. How- 
ever, this should not be interpreted as meaning that the 
prevailing tendency was a denial of parliamentary 
democracy. 


Most participants submitted their petitions to the Diet 
calmly, and by going through the usual procedure, The 
number of signatures was well over 13,000,000. The 
most comimon request was the immediate dissolution of 
the Diet and new elections. These facts show that this 
anti-government movement as a whole was not to over- 
throw the government by illegal means nor to negate 
parliamentary democracy, but indeed was aimed at the 
resumption of the proper representative functions by 
parliamentary democracy. The man who injured Kishi 
was not a member of the anti-Kishi movement, but 
rather a member of a right-wing faction (some of whose 
members also inflicted wounds upon certain actresses and 
housewives who were in an orderly petition march) 
These were the very clements used by Kishi in an at- 
tempt to suppress the opposition movement. The culprit 
actually had a pass issued by the Liberal Democratic 
Party to attend the celebration in honor of the new 
party president, Ikeda. He has not confessed from whom 
he obtained it. Perhaps one should recall that in Japan 
it has always been the right-wing Fascists who have as- 
sassinated premiers and 
government. 


threatened parliamentary 


How could a situation develop in Japan whereby the 
majority party actually ran counter to such an extent to 
the majority will of the people? This situation was sym- 
bolized in all of the events that took place in the tumul- 
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tuous period after May 19, but it had its fundamental 
basis in the character of the parliamentary and political 
party systems unique to Japan. 


Let us present first some simple evidence on this point. 
The Liberal Democratic Party, the present m ijority 
party, at its party convention of January, 1959, reported 
its registered membership as 1,500,000. This figure repre- 
sents only about 6.5 percent of the total votes pulled by 
the party in the 1958 general election. The Socialist 
Party, the leading opposition party, contended that it 
had some 60,000 members at the time of this election (it 
had not yet split), but this figure is a mere .5 percent of 
the votes it obtained. And even these membership figures, 
especially for the Liberal Democratic Party, were almost 
meaningless, A number of studies reveal that most of the 
Liberal Democratic Party members recorded were bogus 
members. They did not pay party dues nor were they 
aware of their membership. Roughly speaking, the mem- 


bers of the Japanese political parties can be said to be 


mainly the members of the national Diet and the local 
legislative bodies. 

In Japan, in the period after World War II as in the 
period of the Meiji Restoration, institutional renovations 
from above preceded, and were not necessarily accom- 
panied by, democratization from below in terms of the 
society. Consequently, the Japanese parliamentary sys- 
tem has been operated by political parties which are no 
more than collections of legislators, having no roots 
among the people. 

Then how do these parties, com pr sed of groups ol legis- 


lators, acquire the necessary votes? Broadly speaking, 


they do so by distributing benefits, such as subsidies to 
various groups and areas within their electoral districts 
In Western countries, the problem of pressure groups has 
drawn increasing attention. Likewise, in Japan, the post- 
war trend toward the organization of special interests 
has been conspicuous, especially since 1955 when the so- 
called “two party system” was said to have been estab- 
lished. 


However, the organized groups of Japan are not the 


same as the Western “pressure groups.” To be re 


o 


the period around 1957 and 1958, 
tain pressure groups came to light 

the war veterans to increase their pensio 
ing by repatriates from abroad requesting benefit pay- 
ments. But since that time, the gov rnment party which 


position in the 


occupies an overwhelmingly dominant 
Diet) has rigidly controlled this type of activity, and 
kind of profit-sharing system is in effect. The financi: 
circles reguiarly pay a monthly sum of approximately 
million yen for the normal expenditures of the 


QQ) 


Democratic Party and contributed 880 million yen 


party for a general election. (This was the amount pub- 
licly reported in 1958, but the actual amount is said to 


have been several times greater.) These circles can ob- 
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tain their desires without the need for overt pressure- 
group activities. And the groups in an inferior position 
economically, such as the small and medium enterpre- 
neurs and the farmers, have come to ask for subsidies 
as favors rather than to submit policy requests via the 
method of lobbying. Such tendencies have become 
stronger as the government party has tightened its con- 


trols, 


The reliance of special interest groups upon benevo- 
lence rather than their drive for the establishment of 
policies and programs is connected with some of the 
salient features of Japanese parliamentary politics. One 
of these characteristics is that, even in the period when 
the existence of the two party system was claimed (from 
1955 to January 1960), Japan actually had only a one 
and one-half party system. That is to say, there existed 
almost no possibility of an alternation in power between 
the two parties in the foreseeable future. Thus the ca- 
pacity to determine the distribution of rewards has been 
the monopoly of the conservative party, the party per- 
manently in power. Therefore, those groups hoping to 
share in the benevolence funds must first prove their 
loyalty by casting their votes in bloc fashion for the 
conservative party or its influential members. There was 
one case, probably typical, in which an association of re- 
patriates replaced its president who was a Socialist Party 
member with an influential Liberal Democratic Party 
member, and through this act accomplished its purpose 


of acquiring grants-in-aid. 


Another characteristic of Japanese politics is that the 
power of the bureaucracy is extremely strong. This was 
true in the pre-war period, but even in the post-war 
era, when the new Constitution made the Diet the su- 
preme political organ, it remains true because the propor- 
tion of ex-bureaucrats in the conservative party is very 
great. In the House of Representatives, about one-fourth 
of the conservative members have bureaucratic back- 
grounds. Bureaucratic power also stems from the fact 
that the Liberal Democratic Party does not have the 
proper machinery as a party for the drafting of policy. 
Consequently, this tends to be left to bureaucrats or ex- 
bureaucrats. The party organization as such is weak and 
not in a position to control many votes. It is the bureau- 
crats who have such powers by being able to distribute 
benefits such as subsidies; in this role, they are still very 
important. Thus the conservatives recruit them into 
membership and increase the number of their leyislative 
seats. This is another reason for the high proportion of 


ex-officials in the conservative party. 


Under these circumstances, special interest groups, 
many of them economically weak, are drawn toward the 
center of power like so many beggars, hoping to obtain 
alms in the forms of subsidies by a government party 
that holds power perpetually and is in league with the 


buveaucracy, Also, in Japan, since local government has 
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limited funds, most of the prefectural and municipal 
governments are heavily dependent upon aid from the 
national budget. Therefore, they rely in many cases upon 
Diet members who belong to the government party in 
order to realize their local interests. Accordingly, these 
groups and localities may also make substantial contribu- 
tions and cast bloc votes to the government party after 
obtaining a grant or in order to obtain one. Thus funds 
and votes are funnelled into the government party, re- 
sulting in a further concentration of power. 
rhe Socialist Party has a smaller membership but most 
if its votes come through the labor unions. Union votes 
ure also delivered in bloc fashion to the Socialist Party, 
although some will probably go to the Democratic So- 
cialist Party in the forthcoming ejections. Thus most of 
the Japanese voters are being regimented into this grad- 
ially solidifying system of benevolence distribution. The 
functional and regional groups mentioned above work to 
support it. And this system operates not as a channel 
through which policy requests are submitted, but as a 
mechanism to gather vetes in exchange for small hand- 
outs 
In this way, votes are being obtained which have 
little bearing upon the popular will and party organiza- 
tions have no way of reflecting that will. Thus discrepan- 
cies between Diet policy and public opinion develop. The 
most extreme example of such a discrepar:~y can be seen 
in the forced adoption of the revised Security Treaty in 
the period of May 19 and the following morning. One 
must understand the great sensitivity of the Japanese 
people to the danger of war in order to appreciat. why 
so many people, including supporters of the government 
party, opposed these actions. The question for most 
people was not whether the revised Security Treaty con- 
tained substantial improvements over the old one. The 
most important issue was the increased anxiety among 
the people that American-Japanese military ties might 
Especially in the aftermath of the U-2 In- 


which had become a very controversial issue in 


lead to war 

( ide nt. 
Diet, many Japanese felt that there was a real dan- 

ger of Japan being dragged into war if U-2 planes and 

bases existed on its soil. 

the actions taken by the Kishi Cabinet 

misgivings over the new Security Pact. 


Furthermore, 
intensified the 
The Cabinet extended the Diet session for an additional 


fifty days, and yet adopted the Treaty immediately, with 


1 


mly the government party present at the session, and 


with many doubtful points in the Treaty unclarified. 
Even within the majority party, there were more than 
twenty members who opposed the procedure and refrain- 
ed from voting after police had been used to remove 
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«lily the opposition party members from the Diet. It 


was after these events that many who favored the re- 
vised Security Treaty joined the movement to protect 
parliamentary democracy. 


the popular opposition to the pact 
1960 


At the same time. 
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grew steadily greater. Opposition to the treaty was 10 
percent in July 1959, according to a poll taken by the 
Premier’s office. But a public opinion survey conducted 
in late May of this year in nine prefectures of central 
Japan (including considerable rural areas) indicated 
that 56.5 percent of the people regarded the unilateral 
adoption of the pact by the Liberal Democratic Party as 
“not good.” Interestingly enough, the Liberal Demo- 
cratic supporters who replied “not good” were 1.6 times 
as many as those who replied that “it was proper.” 

Readers who accept the above account may still wish 
to pose certain questions. For example, is it not true that 
the government party used the police because the Sox ial- 
ist Party Diet members resorted to sit-down tactics in the 
Diet on May 19? Sit-down tactics cannot be supported 
However, it was not necessary for the government to 
pass the Treaty on May 19, whatever the means. If 
Kishi felt that it was necessary, it was because, if the 
Treaty were passed by the House of Representatives on 
May 19, it would automatically become effective thirty 
days later even without the approval of the House of 
Councillors, and that date (June 19) represented the 
scheduled arrival of President Eisenhower. If the Kishi 
government had been wise, it would have postponed the 
adoption of the Treaty for a few days, allowing press 
and public criticism of Socialist tactics to develop. Then, 
in all probability, public criticism would have been di- 
rected against the Socialist Party, in spite of the govern- 
ment action in using police to clear the Diet floor. 

But the high-handed tactics used to push through the 
Treaty at midnight on May 19-20 was regarded as a sur- 
prise attack of the Pearl Harbor type. It has been re- 
ported that only a very few government leaders knew 
the strategy in advance; not even the Speaker of the 
House nor most Cabinet members were aware of the fact 
that the Treaty was abut to be put to the vote. Almost 
every Japanese newspaper attacked Kishi’s undemocratic 
attitude on May 20, and Kishi, incidentally, refused to 
see any reporters on that day. In discussing the pro- 
priety of Socialist Party actions, we shall omit any dis- 
cussion of the technical, legal, procedures of the Diet, 
commenting merely upon a few general problems. One 
problem is that in the Japanese Diet, there is not suffi- 
cient guarantee that the minority will be given an ade- 
quate opportunity to express its opinions. In the United 
States Senate, the filibuster has been a serious problem, 
and there have been numerous attempts to curb or eli- 
minate this abuse, although it is still necessary to have a 
two-thirds majority to suspend discussions. In Japan, 
however, it takes only a mple majority to stop debate 
Furthermore, party discipline in Jap== is so strong that 
there can be almost no voting across party lines on im- 
portant issues. Thus, the moderation of leadership is 
critical in determining when to put a vote ending debate. 

Another poimt to be made is that the Socialist oppo- 
sition has made its most intransigent stands, resorting to 
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sit-down tactics and other attempts to continue debate 
when the statute or treaty involves Constitutional ques- 
tions. The newspapers sometimes complain that the So- 
cialists oppose everything because they are a permanent 
opposition party, but actually, most bills are passed 
without much controversy. However, some laws, such as 
the recent amendments to the Police Law and the re- 
vised Security Treaty, are bitterly disputed precisely be- 
cause they are dubious in terms of the Japanese Consti- 
tution. A thorough airing of this question by the Japan- 
ese Supreme Court cannot be expected to render an ef- 
fective decision on the constitutional issues. 


It is a well known fact that the Japanese Constitution 
outlaws war as a means of Japanese foreign policy, and 
prohibits the existence of military forces; yet the govern- 
ment now possesses a “Self Defense Force”, which is a 
de facto military unit. According to public opinion polls 
taken after the Peace Treaty, there was an increasing 
opinion that “There is no need for Japanese military 
forces now”, with the percentage reaching 30 percent in 
1954, And many people in recent years have been deeply 
concerned because the Self Defense Forces are military 
forces. The revised Security Treaty was received with 
the suspicion that it would legitimize this fait accompli, 
by promising to strengthen and improve the “Self De- 
fense Forces” which are actually prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. To amend the Constitution, a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Diet and a referendum are required, but 
the government party does not have such a may,ority nor 
the necessary public support. In sum, despite the Social- 
ist Party tactics which were inappropriate, public criti- 
cism against the government was far stronger because it 
made no attempt to settle these points of doubt 


The Democratic Socialist Party, composed of a portion 
of the right wing formerly in the Socialist Party, criti- 
cized the tactics of both the Liberal Democrats and the 
Socialists, and sought to play the role of mediator in the 
Diet between the two parties. This party, however, had 
not convinced the people sufficiently of the reasons for 
its existence and was regarded by many as a fifth column 
of the Liberal Democratic Party. Moreover, the gulf 
between the Diet and the popular will was so wide that 
the demand for Diet dissolution and a general election 
was very strong. 


As mentioned above, however, participants in the anti- 
Kishi movement were by no means only the supporters 
of the Socialist Party and other forces on the left. It is 
doubtful, indeed, how many of the participants will 


switch their support to the Socialists in the next election 
I 


Moreover, most of the farmers did not join this move- 


ment, and as noted above, many of them are 


straightjacket of the political benevolence system 
while prediction is difficult, it is almost certain that no 
drastic political changes will occur which would make 


the Socialist Party the majority party in the coming 
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elections. Some may worry lest these recent incidents 
cause a fundamental alteration of Japanese domestic 
politics and foreign policy, but such people are overly 


excited. 


What is clear, however, is that the previous attitude of 
the Japanese government that it could do anything, if it 
safeguarded its votes through the benevolence system and 
thus controlled a majority of the Diet seats, must be cor- 
rected. The recent incidents above all make it clear that 
there will be great resistance to the actions of the govern- 
ment party whenever its actions constitute a threat to 
the principles of peace and democracy embodied in the 
Japanese Constitution. 


There may not be any great immediate changes that 
flow from these events. The people, however, will work 
for a better parliamentary democracy, one that gives 
more heed to the popular will. There will be an attempt 
to make further progress toward peace. Perhaps this 
will react adversely toward plans for military cooperation 
with the United States, but in no sense will there be any 
effort to reduce or hinder friendly relations in the poli- 
tical, economic and cultural fields. And certainly there 
will be the hope of a closer relation also with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 


It is only by pursuing these objectives that truly peace- 
ful, friendly relations between the United States and 
Japan can be attained. Many of us fear that if the 
United States does not understand the facts concerning 
Japanese public opinion and mistakenly assumes that 
the Japanese government is a true American friend only 
when it adopts policies opposed by our people, Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations will be repeatedly clouded by in- 
cidents such as the Eisenhower involvement in the anti- 
Kishi movement 
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